VIII
THE ELIZABETHAN AND THE
JACOBEAN SHAKESPEARE1
UNDER Elizabeth Shakespeare wrote his merriest comedies:
under James his greatest tragedies, It has therefore been widely
assumed that under Elizabeth Shakespeare was happy, under
James unhappy. A further assumption extends, to England
as a whole, these assumed moods of Shakespeare.
Both assumptions are precarious. Miss Sybil Thorndike
once told an assembly of medical psychologists that, during
the two years when she was acting exceptionally gruesome
plays, she enjoyed exceptionally peaceful sleep. 1 got it off
my chest/ she said. John Dryden also knew much about
drama, and he regarded Comedy and Tragedy, not as the
expression of national temper, but as a reaction against it.
Comedy, he said, is pleasing to the 'sullen5 English, who come
to the theatre to be diverted; Tragedy to the *gay} French, who
come to make themselves more serious.2
But no doubts of this kind troubled my mind when I learned,
as a boy, out of Stopford Brooke's excellent Literature Primer,
all about the feelings with which Shakespeare, in 1601, passed
from his happy Second Elizabethan Period, that of Comedy, to
the 'stern time' of his Third, or Tragic, or Jacobean Period.
'Suddenly all his life seems to have grown dark ... Essex
perished on the scaffold ... He may himself, as some have
1 This lecture and the following are expanded from, 'The Jacobean Shakespeare
and Measure for Measure', read as the Annual Shakespeare Lecture of the British
Academy on 21 April, 1937. I am much indebted to three friends, J. E, Neale,
C. J, Sisson, and Norman Baynes, who have read the proof of this lecture, as en-
larged for publication; though, of course, I take sole responsibility for all it con-
tains. I am particularly indebted, as all students of Shakespeare should be, to
The Mythical Sorrows of Shakespeare (Prof. Sisson's Shakespeare Lecture of the
Academy for 1934). But I have derived even greater advantages from personal
conversations with Sisson, spread over a period of many years' friendship.
* Essay of Dramatic Poesy, in Ker's Essays of John Dryden, i, 72. Neander
(Dryden) is speaking.
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